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fathers had been the aim and exaltation of his life. They
"had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an
admiration without stint. They had stood by him in the
darkest hour, and had borne him from the depths of political
despair to the proudest of living positions. Right or wrong,
they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high
and generous character, great weight, and station in the
country, which they had ever placed at his disposal. They
had been not only his followers, but his friends; had joined
in the same pastimes, drunk from the same cup, and in the
pleasantness of private life had often forgotten together the
cares and strifes of politics.
He must have felt something like this while the Manners,
the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Len-
noxes passed before him.
These were the " Gentlemen of England." As Peel
watched
they trooped on: all the men of metal or large-acred squires,
whose spirit he had so often quickened and whose counsel
he had so often solicited in his fine conservative speeches in
Whitehall Gardens-----
The news that the Government was not only beaten, but
by a majority so large as 73, began to circulate. An in-
credulous rumour passed it along the Treasury bench.
" They say we are beaten by 73!" whispered the most
important member of the Cabinet in a tone of surprise to
Sir Robert Peel.
Sir Robert did not reply or even turn his head.1
That is how Victorian statesmen took the loss of " the
proudest of living positions." Peel was of the middle class,
but he had the stoicism and disdain for success which are
aristocratic virtues. Yet even the most assured of aristo-
crats broke down, not over the loss of the Prime Minister-
ship, but over the loss of a race. Their heart was on the
Turf. Lord George Bentinck, writes Disraeli (his closest
friend), " had become the lord paramount of that strange
1 Lord George Bentinck) pp. 299-301.